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(Charlton House.] 


CHARLTON HOUSE, KENT. 


We have recently given some engravings and notices 
of remaining examples of domestic mansions of 
various periods from the time of Henry VI. to Eliza- 
beth; we now give as a specimen of the Stuart style— 
one which from its proximity to the metropolis will, no 
doubt, be familiar to many of our readers. Charlton 
House was erected by Sir Adam Newton, about the 
year 1612. Sir Adam was a Scotchman, and came to 
England along with James I., on the accession of that 
monarch to the English throne, He purchased the 
manor of Charlton in 1607 for 4500/7. of Sir James 
Erskine, Sir James himself having bought it the pre- 
ceding year for 24002. of the Earl of Mar, to whom it had 
been granted, in 1604, by James I. Sir Adam Newton 
was tutor to Henry, Prince of Wales, for which office, 
says Birch, in his Life of that Prince, “he was tho- 
roughly qualified both by his genius, and his skill in 
the learned and other languages.” 

The House is in the extremely florid style of the 
time of its erection, The effect of it.is striking and 
picturesque; but the grotesque and fanciful carvings 
give it a somewhat fantastic air. It cannot be esteemed 
a tasteful structure, but it is certainly an interesting 
one: the sober tone of the old bricks takes off some- 
thing of the foppish appearance its exterior must have 
originally presented. It is an oblong pile with project- 
ing wings, and a central porch projecting somewhat 
less than the wings. Its plan is nearly that of a capital 
E. The centre is elaborately ornamented, the arched 
doorway has two plain columns on each side, and above 
it a niche with a bust. Over the double columns are 
two quaintly carved columns, and above are brackets, 
cornices, &c. grotesquely ornamented. A _ rather 
curious balustrade is carried along the top of the front. 
Originally there was another balustrade in front of the 
building, separating the terrace from the garden, but it 
was removed in 1659, when some other alterations 
were made by Sir William Ducie, to whom it then 
belonged. he interior has some very handsome 
rooms. ‘The hall is large, richly ornamented, and has 
a bold central pendant hanging from the ceiling— 
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at one end is a gallery, but it is of a more recent date 


| than the building. Thesaloon is rhe ey err room; the 
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ceiling is probably as it was originally finished for Sir 
A. Newton : it is extremely rich in its decoration; the 
arms of the Prince of Wales are prominent on it. The 
chimney-piece is very lofty, and of elaborate design; 
the mantel-piece is supported by figures of Venus and 
Vulcan. There is too a gallery seventy-six feet long. 
The grand staircase is a very fine one of carved chest- 
nut At the bottom of it is a dining-room, adjoining 
to which is a chapel. The various rooms contain many 
family portraits and a few other pictures, some sculp- 
ture, and collections of fossils and various objects of 
natural history. In one of the rooms is “a chimney- 
— with a slab of black marble so exquisitely 
ished,” says Hasted, ‘ Hist. of Kent’ (quoting for his 
authority Dr. Plot’s MSS.), “that the Lord of Down 
(who possessed the manor about the end of the seven- 
teenth century) could see in it a robbery committed on 
Shooter’s Hill: whereupon sending out his servants. 
the thieves were taken.” Shooter’s Hill is not very 
close, but no doubt the roads were clearer then than 
they are now. However, the marble must have been 
very bright to show a robbery so distinctly at a 
mile’s distance. 

According to Evelyn, the house was built for the 
Prince of Wales, but the correctness of his asser- 
tion may be questioned. In dis Diary is this entry: 
“May 30, 1652. In the afternoon to Chariton 
Church, where I heard a Rabbinical sermon. Here 
is a fair monument, in black marble; of Sir Adam 
Newton, who built that fair house near it for Prince 
Henry.” The young prince was educated here how- 
ever. Evelyn i several] references to Charlton House 
in his Diary; Sir Henry Newton, Sir Adam’s son, 
having been a friend of his. One of these entries is 
worth extracting. ‘June, 1653. Went to visit my 
worthy neighbour Sir Henry Newton, and consider 
the prospect, which is doubtless, for city, river, ships, 
meadows, hills, woods, and all other amenities, one of 
the most noble in the world; so as had the house 
running water it were a princely seat.” Since Evelyn 
wrote, the prospect has been somewhat circumscribed 
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by the erection of houses on some of the spots in the 
neighbourhood that were then unoccupied, but it is 
still a magnificent one. No doubt at any time it would 
have been necessary to abate a little of Evelyn's eulo- 
gium. Charlton House is now the seat of Sir Thomas 
Maryon Wilson, Bart. There is a “ drinking-house” 
in the grounds, of about the same date of the 
building, which is a rather curious little building. The 
gardens are well laid out, but they do not retain much 
of their original character. There are some remains 
of the old avenue of yews behind the house, but the 
cypress avenue of which Hasted speaks as ‘‘ perhaps 
the oldest in England,” is almost gone. The park is 
small, but pleasant, and has some fine trees. 

The village of Charlton is a rather rural-looking and 
very pretty one. It lies between Blackheath and 
Woolwich, and from the loftiness of its site commands 
many fine views of the Thames, Loncon, &c. The 
whole of the neighbourhood indeed is very beautiful. 
In Charlton are some “ hanging woods,” as they are 
called, which are picturesque, and about it are several 
sand and chalk pits, well known to the London geolo- 

ist. The church is a plain brick building; it was 

gun to be erected by Sir Adam Newton, out of the 
materials of an older pile, but hé did not live to com- 
plete it: it was finished by his executors. Besides his 
monument, it contains some others of interest. One 
is a bust by Chantrey, of Spencer Perceval, who was 
assassinated when prime-minister, in 1812. In the 
churchyard was interred Mr. E. Drummond, who was 
shot a year or two back in mistake for another 
premier. 

Charlton contains a noble charity, Morden College, 
established by Sir John Morden, a Turkey merchant, 
for the reception of twelve decayed Turkey merchants. 
The building is a spacious quadrangular edifice, 
erected by Sir John, about 1695, and contains some 
points of architectural interest. Over the front are 
statues of the founder and his lady. Having liberally 
endowed the college, he left the management of it to 
the Company of Turkey Merchants, or if it should 
fail, to the East India Company. Moses Browne, the 
author of ‘ Piscatory Eclogues,’ and other poems, was 
some time a chaplain here. He died in 1787, aged 
eighty-two, and is buried under the chapel. Charlton 
has long been famous for its fair, of the origin of 
which so many stories are related. Whatever was the 
origin of Horn Fair, it was long one of the most turbu- 
lent in the neighbourhood of London, and though now 
a well-conducted fair enough, it seldom Ss over 
without a little frolicking. It used to be held by the 
Great Elm, opposite Charlton House, but it is now re- 
moved to a field at a short distance from it. Brand 
(Ellis’s edit. ii. 121) has collected many curious par- 
ticulars relating to it. It is held on St. Luke’s day, 
the patron saint of the parish, and it was, no doubt, 
from some reference to the ox, with which he is always 
accompanied in representations of him, that the custom 
of bearing horns in procession at Charlton on St. 
Luke’s day arose. This procession has been given up 
for many years, but there is stil] a goodly display of 
horns in the booths and on the stalls. 


WILL-O’-THE-WISP. 


Most persons are aware of the fact that the moving 
lights called Will-o’-the-Wisp, or Jack-o’-Lantern, were 
much more frequently seen and talked of in former 
years than they are at present. The marvellous tales 
of the superstitious, which probably reached us in our 
childhood, had a tendency to induce the belief that 
Will-o'-the-Wisp was a malignant sprite bent on doing 


as much mischief as possible to unwary travellers. 
He is said to have often cheated them in a dark and 
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cheerless journey by taking the appearance of a friendly 
taper, which seemed at first to be gleaming with steady 
light from some cottage window, but as they ap- 
proached it, moved onward with flickering beams, 
tempting them from the beaten track, and ss 
them farther and farther astray, until at last it decoye 
them into bogs and marshes, where they perished. 


“ Drear is the state of the benighted wretch, 
Who then, bewilder’d, wanders through the dark, 
Full of pale fancies and chimeras huge ; 
Unvisited by one directive ray 
From cottage streaming or from airy hall. 
Perhaps impatient as he stumbles on, 

Struck from the root.of slimy rushes, blue, 
The wildfire scatters round, or gather'd, trails 
A length of flame deceitful o’er the moss ; 
Whither, decoy'd by the fantastic blaze, 
Now lost and now renew'd, he sinks absorb’d, 
Rider and horse, amid the miry gulf.” 


Such dismal tales, varied according to the timidity 
of the narrator, or his disposition to exaggerate, 
naturally made a strong impression on youthful minds; 
and there are doubtless many persons who still retain 
a lingering suspicion with respect to Will-o’-the- Wisp, 
which the better understanding of the phenomenon in 
question has not been able wholly to dissipate. 

The occurrence of these moving lights has been 
attributed to several causes, but the principal cause 
is doubtless the rising of inflammable vapours in 
wet and marshy lands, and their subsequent ignition. 
This being the main cause of the phenomenon, it is 
not to be wondered at that Will-o'-the-Wisp is less 
frequently seen than in the days of our forefathers. 
The extensive bogs and marshes which once covered a 
Jarge portion of the counties of Northampton, Hunt- 
ingdon, Cambridge, Lincoln, Norfolk, and Suffolk, 
have now been converted by drainage into fruitful and 
highly productive land, and throughout the country 
the same energy which dictated this immense under- 
taking has been and is at work to redeem waste Jands 
from their state of unproductiveness, and to convert 
the bog and the morass into solid crop-bearing land. 
Thus Will-o’-the-Wisp is driven from its old haunts, 
and the malignant spirit effectually “laid” by the 
steady progress of improvement and the diligent culti- 
vation of the soil. 

The decomposition of animal and vegetable matter 
continually going on in bogs and marshes, and in all 
stagnant pools, generates certain gases, such as the 
light carburetted hydrogen, otherwise called marsh gas, 
which is highly inflammable, and the phosphuretted 
hydrogen, which takes fire by contact with the atmos- 
wheels air. To these gases the greater part of the 
moving lights observed in such situations are most 
probably due. The most convincing — that such is 
their origin has been obtained by Major Blesson of 
Berlin, who made many experiments on the subject in 
a marshy valley in the forest of Gubitz. The water of 
the. marsh is ferruginous, and the surface is covered 
with an iridescent crust. From this spot bubbles of 
air were observed to rise during the day, and at night 
blue flames were seen shooting from and playing over 
the surface. Suspecting that there was some connec- 
tion between the ames and the bubbles of air, Major 
Blesson marked the spot where the bubbles rose, and 
eens thither at night, found, as he had expected, 
a display of bluish flames. These seemed to recede as 
he advanced, so that he could not examine them closely. 
The motion of the air as he advanced was doubtless 
sufficient to carry forward the burning gas. He felt 
convinced that a thin stream of inflammable air issued 
from these bubbles, and being once inflamed, continued 
to burn, but with so pale a light that during the day it 
remained invisible. On another occasion he watched 
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the same spot as twilight came on, and found that the 
flames gradually appeared as darkness approached, 
burning with a ruddier light than before. Again he 
attempted to approach them without success. As he 
advanced they retired; but when he stood still, they 
showed a tendency to return. He therefore remained 
motionless, and they gradually gathered round him. 
Iie now thought of attempting to set fire to a piece 
of paper by means of them, but the current of air 
——- by his breath was sufficient to keep them a 
ittle beyond his reach. He then turned away his head, 
and also interposed a screen of cloth, while he held out 
the paper in the direction of the flames. The paper 
was singed, and covered with a viscous moisture, 
but did not ignite. On using a narrower strip it 
took fire, thus proving Will-o’-the-Wisp in this case to 
proceed from an inflammable gas. He next attempted 
to extinguish the light, and found that he could do so 
by following the flame as it retired before him until its 
connection with the marsh was dissolved. But ina 
few minutes after, it was again renewed at its source 
over the air bubbles, without his being able to observe 
any transition from the neighbouring flames, many of 
which were burning in the valley. This experiment 
was often repeated with the same result. At the 
approach of dawn, all the flames grew pale, approached 
nearer and nearer to the earth, and at last faded from 
the sight. 

On another occasion Major Blesson extinguished the 
flame as before, and then immediately hastened to the 
spot whence the gas-bubbles issued, holding over it a 
lighted torch. Instantaneously a kind of explosion 
was heard over eight or nine square feet of the surface 
of the marsh; a red light was seen, which diminished 
to a small blue flame, nearly three feet in height. This 
continued to burn with that unsteady motion for which 
Will-o’-the-Wisp in its various forms is so well known. 
This was conclusive as to the origin of the appearance, 
and also suggested to the mind of the observer what 
may possibly be the origin of fires which break out in 
forests. A sudden ignition of these ines fatui* is not at 
all an improbable source of the catastrophe. Major 
Blesson found that by throwing about fireworks from 
the top of a hil] near Minden, a number of small red 
flames, before invisible, began to appear in various 
parts of the valley beneath. They were soon extin- 
guished, but a fresh discharge of fireworks immedi- 
ately lighted up others in their room. 

The most remarkable instance of the occurrence of 
this phenomenon which we remember to have read of, 
is that related by Dr. Shaw in his travels in the Holy 
Land. Will-o’-the-Wisp in its most striking form ac- 
companied this traveller for upwards of an hour in one 
of the valleys of Mount Ephraim. Its shape was at 
first globular, but it afterwards spread so as to involve 
the whole party in a pale inoffensive blaze. It then 
Seepnered, but soon became visible again in the glo- 
bular form, and again expanded itself at certain inter- 
vals over more than two or three acres of the adjacent 
mountains. The atmosphere that evening had been 
very hazy, and the dew was unusually unctuous and 
clammy. 

More than a century ago Will-o’-the-Wisp was very 
common in the neighbourhood of Bologna. Every 
dark night two of these lights appeared, the one to the 
east of the city, the other to the north, which were es- 

cially brilliant. Sometimes these meteors divided 
into several parts, or floated like waves of flame, drop- 
ping small scintillations. One of them is stated to have 


accompanied an individual for a mile along the road 


* Jonis fatuus is the Latin for vain or wild fire, and seems to 
have been derived by translating the French term Feu follet. 
The term Jack-o-Lantern is from Jack-o’-Lent, the name of a 
puppet formerly thrown at, like shrove-cocks during Lent. 
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to Bologna, giving as much light as the torch carried 
before him. Similar appearances have been from time 
to time noticed in various places where a considerable 
amount of animal and vegetable putrefaction is going 
on, but in all cases these meteors are devoid of sensible 
heat. The colour of the light is generally pale bluish, 
and seems brightest when most distant. The greatest 
alarm has been excited among superstitious persons 
by the occasional appearance of a lambent flame in 
churchyards (called in Scotland an e/f-candle), hover- 
ing over the abodes of the dead; yet this is perfectly 
natural and easily explicable: indeed, in the crowded 
state of many churchyards it is to be wondered at that 
such appearances are not more common, especially 
during hot weather, when the effluvia from the graves 
is but too perceptible. ' 

Still more remarkable, and also more rare, is the 
occurrence of a faint pale light hovering about the 
bodies of persons in the last stage of disease. After 
due investigation, this seems now to be admitted asa 
fact, although it is very difficult to understand why so 
striking a circumstance, if real, should be confined to 
a few rare cases, and should not be witnessed in every 
case of slow decay, and also in bodies after death. Se- 
veral cases of this kind have been published which are 
declared to be of unquestionable authenticity, and 
among them the two following are perhaps the most 
striking. The first was a case of hopeless pulmonar 
consumption where the lungs were extensively diseased. 
The sufferer was a young lady, and it is her friend and 
watchful attendant who states that about ten days pre- 
viously to her decease, a very extraordinary light was 
seen tc dart about the face, illuminating the head, and 
flashing very much like an aurora borealis. Supposing 
at first that this arose from the flickering of a candle, 
the attendant was desired toshade the light. ‘She told 
me the light was properly shaded. I then said, what 
can this light be that is flashing on Miss Louisa’s face ? 
The maid looked very mysterious, and informed me 
that she had seen that light before, and that it was from 
no candle. I then inquired when she had perceived 
it. She said that morning, and it had dazzled her 
eyes, but she had said nothing about it, as ladies always 
considered servants superstitious. However, after 
watching it myself for an hour, 1 got up, and saw that 
the candle was in a position from which this peculiar 
light could not have come; nor indeed was it like that 
sort of light; it was more silvery, like the reflection of 
moonlight upon water. I watched it for more thanan 
hour, when it disappeared. It gave her face the look 
of being painted white, and highly glazed, but it danced 
about, and had a very extraordinary effect. The night 
after, the maid being ill, I sat up all night, and again 
I saw the Juminous appearance, when there was no 
candle nor moon, nor in fact any visible means of pro- 
ducing it. Her sister came into the room and saw it 
also. The evening before her death I saw the light 
again, but it was fainter, and lasted but about twenty 
minutes. The state of the body of the patient was that 
of extreme exhaustion. For two months she had never 
sat up in bed. Many of her symptoms varied much from 
those of other sufferers in Ss complaints whom 
I had seen, but the general outline was the same. Her 
breath had a very peculiar smell, which made me sup- 
pose there might be some decomposition going on.” 
The second example is very similar, though the case is 
given less in detail. The writer says, “‘ About an hour 
and a half before my dear sister’s death, we were 
struck by aluminous appearance proceeding from her 
head in a diagonal direction. She was at that time in 
ahalf recumbent position, and perfectly tranquil. The 
light was pale as that of the moon, but quite evident to 
mamma, myself, and sister, who were watching over 
her at the time. One of us at first — tas it was 
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lightning, till shortly after we perceived a tremulous 
damn playing round the head, and then recollecting 
that we had read something of a similar nature having 
been observed previous to dissolution, we had candles 
brought into the room, fearing our dear sister would 
perceive it, and that it might disturb the tranquillity 
of her last moments.” , 

These appearances occurring at a time when the 
fears of the observers are peculiarly alive, and when 
every circumstance of awe or mystery has unusual in- 
flueuce upon the mind, are undoubtedly calculated to 
produce a deep effect. The only reason which seems 
to account for our not oftener hearing of these remark- 
able halos about the dead and the dying, is that sick 
persons are scarcely ever left in the dark, and that a 
corpse is seldom looked at during the night, unless a 
strong light be present. The season of the year and 
the state of the body may also have much to do with 
these lights, which would most probably be excited 
only during hot weather and in peculiar stages of 
disease. Yet should such an appearance be witnessed 
by any of our readers, it is to be hoped that the above 
remarks will remove all superstitious feeling on the 
subject, and enable them to view it as the natural re- 
sult of inward decomposition taking place in the body 
of the patient. 

To return to the more common cases of Will-o’-the- 
Wisp ; it should be stated that other causes besides the 
generation of inflammable gases have been assigned 
as the origin of these appearances. Several of our 
native insects are said to possess, in certain states of 
the atmosphere, a faint degree of illumination, though 
not provided with any special apparatus like that of the 
glow-worm for elaborating the luminous matter. Thus, 
various stories have been related on respectable autho- 
rity, of countrymen having pursued and knocked down 
the Jack-o’-Lantern, or Will-o’-the-Wisp, when it was 
found to be nothing more than a mole-cricket or a crane- 
fly. Without denying the possibility of this origin of 
the meteor, we are disposed to place it among rare and 
unusual occurrences, and to consider the decomposi- 
tion of animal and vegetable matter as the grand 
source of such appearances. A third source of certain 
meteors which may be confounded with those we have 
been considering, is electrical agency ; capable of pro- 
ducing luminous appearances of a somewhat similar 
character with those of Will-o’-the-Wisp; but gene- 
rally distinguished by being stationary and resting 
upon some fixed object. Of this description is St. 
Elmo’s Fire, lately described in these pages. 


New Zealand Cookery.—W e also partook of the meal, having 
assigned to us two or three newly made basketsful of birds and 
tatoes cooked deliciously. The native “umu,” or cooking- 
ole, is a very complete steaming-apparatus, and is used as 
follows :—In a hole scraped in the ground, about three feet in 
diameter, and one foot deep, a wood fire is first lighted. Round 
stones, about the size of a man’s fist, are heaped upon the faggots, 
and fall among the ashes as the fire consumes the wood. When 
they are thus nearly red-hot, the cook picks out any pieces of 
charcoal that may appear above the stones, turns all the stones 
round with two sticks, and them so as to afford a pretty 
uniform heat and surface. She then sprinkles water on the stones 
from a dried gourd, of which the inside has been hollowed, and 
a copious steam arises, Clean grass, milk-thistle, or wild turnip 
leaves, dipped in water, are laid on the stones; the proto, 
which have been carefully scraped of their peel with cockle-shells, 
and washed, are placed on the herbs, together with any birds, 
meat, or fish that may be included in the mess; fresh herbs are 
laid over the food, flax baskets follow, completely covering the 
and the mass is then buried with the earth from the hole. 

No visible steam escapes from the apparatus, which looks like a 
large mole-bill ; and when the old fogs, who know how to time 





the cookery with great accuracy from constant practice, open the 
catacomb, everything is sure to be found thoroughly and equally 
cooked.— Wakefield's Adventure in New Zealand, 
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French .—-In the laundry were four enormous caul- 
drons, full of the linen at wash, under the process adopted in this 
country, but so unlike our awn. The linen is first put into these 
boilers. Then a layer of wood-ashes is placed over it, but sepa- 
rated by a strong cloth. Hot water is then poured in from above, 
which filters through the linen, and out through holes in the 
bottom. The water is then hepeatediy’ peiaped up again, heated, 
and passed through as before. The linen is then taken to the 
river-side, which is here close at hand, and washed yery slightly 
with soap and cold water. I was told by a lady of our party 
that the general mode of washing in the country was very similar, 
and that the idea of making linen white by soap and water only 
is reckoned quite chimerical. However, an Englishwoman is 
rather in alarm for her wardrobe when she sees the washers at the 
river-side battering the clothes with small instruments like wooden 
spades, perhaps one on each side, repeating blow after blow with 
immense noise and rapidity.— Diary of Travels in France and 
Spain, by the Rev. Francis Trench. 





Ceremony of Barat.—Upon my march from Srinagar I had 
observed preparations making for the performance of the cere- 
mony called Barat, the hero of which I learned lived at Tiri. 
On my arrival at that place I sent for him, and was visited by 
a mau of about sixty years of age, named Banchu, accompanied 
by his two sons, one about thirty, the other about fifteen, both his 
pupils. Barat is sliding down a rope fastened at one end to a 
tree or post, on some elevated point, and carried obliquely to 
some fixed object below to which it is attached, It is intended 
as @ propitiatory rite to Mahadeva, and is performed to avert some 
impending evil, or to procure the removal of any actual calamity. 
It was accordingly performed by Banchu when’ the cholera was 
raging at Almora, and was sup to have obtained that im- 
munity from the disease which this part of the country actually 
enjoyed. Banchu brought me the articles employed on these 
occasions—a rope made of grass, about three inches in diameter, 
a wooden saddle, and two short sticks, The length of the rope 
used in his last descent was twelve hundred cubits. The saddle 
is something like a shallow and short pack-saddle, without pads, 
and with a very sharp ridge. The ridge was a foot and four 
inches long, the sides or flaps were eight inches deep, spreading 
outwards, so that the breadth at the bottom was three inches and 
a quarter. The saddle was scooped out internally nearly to the 
ridge, to let in the rope, which fitted it exactly. The sticks are 
fastened transversely from flap to flap, so as to give support to 
the thighs. The performer, bestriding the saddle, throws his 
body as far back as possible, and descends the rope rapidly by 
the effect of his own weight, aided by heavy stones fastened to bis 
legs. Persons are stationed underneath with transverse cords, 
to endeavour fo catch him should he fall, and others stationed at 
the foot of the rope seize him and carry him some way forward, 
so as gradually to diminish the momentum of his descent. The 
performer is nearly senseless when he reaches the ground, and is 
some time before he recovers: a collection is made for his benefit, 
and he derives no slender credit from his patriotic devotion. 
There does not seem to be much danger in the operation when 
there is adequate dexterity in the performer, as Banchu had 
achieved the feat sixteen times without encountering any serious 


mishap.— Moorcroft and Trebeck’s Travels. 


Public Parks in Manchester.—The Park Committee of Man- 
chester have, within the last few weeks, purchased sites for three 
public parks. For the last purchase, which consists of thirty-one 
acres of freehold land in the township of Bradford, the price was 
62002, or about 10d. per square yard. The two sites previ- 
ously purchased (Endham Hall and Lark Hill estates) cost, the 
former 7250/., and the latter 7000/. As upwards of 31,000. 
have been collected, the committee have still a considerable sum 


at their disposal. 


Value of Hedges.—Travellers in the north of France cannot 
but perceive the almost total absence of birds in that district. 
The country is open, and rarely broken by a hedgerow ; and thus, 
shelter being denied them, they seek more favoured spots. The 
éffect is ag obvious as it is injurious, for there is no limit set to 
the ravages of the caterpillar or the destruction of the grub. The 
Pontia rape, or olsall cabbage-butterfly, swarms to an extent 
which must be seen to be believed. I have seen many hundreds 
on the wing at one time. The Scarabeus melolontha, too, flies 
in myriads; and there are no rooks to follow the plough.— 
Thompson's Note-book of a Naturalist. 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XLI. 


Tit1an—concluded, 


Bestprs the pictures painted by command for royal 
and noble patrons, Titian, who was unceasingly occu- 

ied, had always a great number of pictures in his 
ease which he presented to his friends, or to the offi- 
cers and attendants of the court, asa means of pro- 
curing their favour. There is extant a letter of 
Aretino, in which he describes the scene which took 
place when the emperor summoned his favourite pain- 
ter to attend the court at Augsburgh. ‘“ It was,” he 
says, “the most flattering testimony to his excellence to 
behold, as soon as it was known that the divine painter 
was sent for, the crowds of people running to obtain, 
if possible, the productions of his art ; and how they en- 
deavoured to purchase the pictures, great and small, 
and everything that was in the house, at any price; for 
everybody seems assured that his august majesty will 
so treat his Apelles that he will no longer condescend 
to exercise his pencil except to oblige him.” 

Years passed on and seemed to have no power to 
quench the ardour of this wonderful old man. He 
was eighty-one when he painted the Martyrdom of St. 
Laurence, one of his largest and grandest composi- 
tions. The Magdalen, the half-length figure with up- 
lifted streaming eyes, which he sent to Philip II., was 
executed even later: and it was not till he was ap- 
proaching his ninetieth year that he showed in his 
works symptoms of enfeebled powers; and then it 
seemed as if sorrow rather than time had reached him 
and conquered him at last The death of many 
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friends, the companions of his convivial ho left 
him “alone in his glory:” he found in his beloved 
art the only refuge from grief. His son Pomponio 
was still the same worthless profligate in age that 
he had been in youth: his son Orazio attended upon 
him with truly filial duty and affection, and under 
his father’s tuition had become an accomplished 
artist ; but as they always worked together, and on the 
same canyas, his works are not to be distinguished 
from his father’s. Titian was likewise surrounded by 

ainters who, without being precisely his scholars, 

ad assembled from every part of Europe to profit by 
his instructions.* The early morning and the evening 
hour found him at his easel; or lingering in his little 
garden (where he had feasted with Aretino and Sanso- 
vino, and Bembo and Ariosto, and “ the most gracious 
Virginia” and “ the most beautiful Violante”), and 
gazing on the setting sun, with a thought perhaps of 
his own long and bright career fast hastening to its 
close ;—not that such anticipations clouded his cheerful 
spirit—buoyant to the last! In 1574, when he was in 
his ninety-seventh year, Henry III. of France landed 
at Venice on his way from Poland, and was magni- 
ficently entertained by the Republic. On this occg- 
sion the king visited Titian at his own house, attended 
by a numerous suite of princes and nobles. Titian 
entertained them with splendid hospitality ; and when 
the king asked the price of some pictures which 
pleased him, he presented them as a gift to his majesty, 
and every one praised his easy and noble manners and 
his generous bearing. 

Two years more passed away and the hand did not yet 
tremble nor was the eye dim. When the plague broke 
out in Venice, in 1576, the nature of the distemper was 
at first mistaken, and the most common precautions 
neglected ; the contagion spread, and Titian and his 
son were among those who perished: every one had 
fled, and before life was extinct some ruffians entered 
his chamber and carried off, before his eyes, his money, 
jewels, and some of his pictures. His death took place 
on the 9th of September, 1576. A law had been made 
during the plague, that none should be buried in 
the churches, but that all the dead bodies should be 
carried beyond the precincts of the city; an exception, 
however, even in that hour of terror and anguish, 
was made in fayour of Titian: his remains were 
borne with honour to the tomb and deposited in the 
church of Santa Maria de’ Frari, for which he had 
painted his famous Assumption. There he lies beneath 
a plain black marble slab, on which is simply in- 
scribed— 

““TIZIANO VECELLIO.” 

In the year 1794 the citizens of Venice resolved to 
erect a noble and befitting monument to his memory. 
Canova made the design, but the troubles which inter- 
vened, and the extinction of the Republic, prevented 
the execution of this Froiect. Canova’s magnificent 
model was appropriated to another purpose, and now 
forms the cenotaph of the Arch-Duchess Christina, in 
the church of the Augustins at Vienna. 


This was the life and death of the famous Titian. 
He was pre-eminently the painter of nature; but to 
him nature was clothed in a Lf meen garb of beauty, 
or rather, to him nature and beauty were one. In 
historical compositions and sacred subjects he has been 
rivalled and surpassed, but as a portrait painter never ; 
and his portraits of celebrated persons have at once 
the truth and the dignity of history. It would be in 
vain to attempt to give any account of his works; 
numerous as they are, not all that are attributed to him 

* It seems, however, generally admitted that Titian, either 
from impatience or jealousy, or both, was a very bad instructor 
in his art. 
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in various galleries are his: many are by Palma, Boni- 
fazio, and others his contemporaries, who imitated his 
manner with more or less success. As almost every 
gallery in Europe, public and private, contains pictures 
attributed to him, we shall not. attempt to enumerate 
even the acknowledged chefs-d’auvre. It will be inte- 
resting, however, to give some account of those of his 
works contained in our national and royal galleries. 
In our Nationa] Gallery there are five, of which the 
Bacchus and Ariadne, the Venus and Adonis, and the 
Ganymede are fair examples of his power in the poeti- 
cal department of his art: but we want one of his ines- 
timable portraits. In the gallery at Hampton Court 
there are seven or eight pictures attributed to him, 
most of them in a miserably ruined condition. The 
finest of these is a portrait of a man in black, witha 
white shirt seen above his vest up to his throat; in his 
right hand a red book, his fore-finger between the 
leaves; it is called in the old catalogues Alessandro 
de’ Medici, and has been engraved under the name 
of Boccaccio;* but it has no pretensions to either 
name: it is a wonderful piece of life. There is 
also a lovely figure of a standing Lucretia, about 
half-life size, with very little drapery—not at all cha- 
racteristic of the modest Lucretia who arranged her 
robes that she might fall with decorum: she holds 
with her left hand a red veil over her face, and in the 
right a dagger with which she is about to stab herself. 
This picture belonged to Charles I., and came to Eng- 
land with the Mantua Gallery in 1629; it was sold in 
1650, after the king’s death, for 2007. (a large price for 
the time), and afterwards restored. In the collection 
at Windsor there are the portraits of Titian and Andrea 
Franceschini half-length in the same picture. Frances- 
chini was chancellor of the Republic, and distinguished 
for his literary attainments; he is seen in front ina 
robe of crimson (the habit of a cavaliero of St. Mark), 
and holds a paper in his hand, The acute and refined 
features have that expression of mental power which 
Titian, without any apparent effort, could throw into 
a head: the fine old face and flowing beard of Titian 
appear behind. This picture belonged to Charles I, 
and was sold after his death for 112/.; it has been 
called in various catalogues Titian and Aretino, which 
is an obvious mistake: the wel] known portraits of 
Aretino have all a ful] beard and thick lips, a physiog- 
nomy quite distinct from that of the Venetian senator 
in this picture, which is identical with the engraved 
portraits of Franceschini. 

In the Louvre there are twenty-two pictures by 
Titian. In the Vienna Gallery fifty-two. The Madrid 
Gallery contains most of the fine pictures painted for 
Charles V. and Philip II. 


Before we quit the subject of Titian, we may remark 
that a collection of his engraved portraits would form 
a complete historical gallery illustrative of the times 
in which he lived. Not only was his art at the service 
of princes and their favourite beauties, but it was ever 
ready to immortalize the features of those who were the 
objects of his own affection and admiration. Unfortu- 
nately it was not his custom to inscribe on the canvas 
the names of those who sat to him: many of the most 
glorious heads he ever painted remain to this hour un- 
known. Amid all their reality (and nothing in painting 
ever so conveyed the idea of a presence) they have a 
particular dignity which strikes us with respect; we 
would fain interrogate them, but they look at us life- 
like, grandly, calmly, like beings of another world ; 


* The engraving, which is most admirable, was executed by 
Cornelius Vischer when the picture was in Holland, in the pos- 
session of a great collector of that time named Van Keynst, from 
whom the States of Holland purchased it with several others, and 
presented them to Charles I. 
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they seem to recognise us, and we can never recognise 
them :—only we feel the certainty that just as they now 
look, so they lived and looked in long past times. Such 
a portrait is that in the Hampton Court gallery; that 
grave dark man,—in figure and attitude so tranquil, 
so contemplative—but in his eyes and on his lips a 
revelation of feeling and eloquence. And such a pic- 
ture is that of the Tad in the Sciarra Palace at Rome, 
called expressively “Titian’s Bella Donna.” It has 
no other name, but no one ever looked at it without 
the wish to carry it away; and no anonymous portrait 
has ever been so multiplied by copies. But leaving 
these, we will subjoin here a short list of those great 
and celebrated personages who are known to have sat 
to Titian, and whose portraits remain to us, a precious 
legacy, and forming the truest commentary on their 
lives, deeds, and works. 


Charles V: Titian painted this Emperor several 
times, with and without his armour. He has alwaysa 
grave, even melancholy expression; very short hair 
and beard ; a large square brow; and the full lips and 
projecting under jaw, which became a deformity in his 
descendants, 

His wife, the Empress Isabella, holding flowers in 
her hand. 

Philip II.: like his father, but uglier, more melan- 
choly, less intellectual. The Duke of Devonshire has 
a fine full-length, in rich armour. There is a very 
good one at Florence, in the Pitti Palace ; and another 
at Madrid. In the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge 
is the picture called “Philip II. and the Princess 
Eboli,” of which there are several repetitions. 

Francis I.: half-length, in ee: now in the 
Louvre. Titian did not paint this king from nature, 
but from a medal which was sent to him to copy. 

The Emperor Ferdinand I. 

The Emperor Rudolph II. 

The Sultan Solyman II. His wife Roxana. These 
are engraved after Titian, but from what originals we 
know not: they cannot be from nature. 

The Popes Julius II. (doubtful), Clement VII., Paul 
III., and Paul IV. 

All the Doges of Venice of his time. 

Francesco, Duke of Urbino, and his Duchess 
Eleonora: two wonderful portraits, now in the 
Florence Gallery. 

The Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici: in the Louvre 
and in the Pitti Palace. 

The Constable de Bourbon. 

The famous and crue] Duke of Alva. 

Andrea Doria, Doge of Genoa. 

Ferdinand Leyva, who commanded at the battle 
of Pavia. 

Alphonso d’Avalos: in the Louvre. 

Isabella d’Este, Marchioness of Mantua. 

Alphonso, Duke of Ferrara, and his first wife Lu- 
crezia Borgia. In the Dresden Gallery there is a pic- 
ture by Titian, in which Alphonso is presenting his 
wife Lucrezia to the Madonna, 

Cesar Borgia. 

Catherine Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus. 

The poet Ariosto: in the Manfrini Palace at Venice. 

Bernardo Tasso. 

Cardinal Bembo. Cardinal Sforza. Cardinal Farnese. 

Count Castiglione. 

Pietro Aretino: several times; the finest is at 
Florence; another at Munich. The engravings by 
Bonasone of Aretinoand Cardinal Bembo rank among 
the most exquisite works of art. There are impres- 
sions of both in the British Museum. 

Sansovino, the famous Venetian architect. 

The Cornaro Family : in the possession of the Duke 
of Northumberland. 
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Fracastaro, a famous Latin poet. 

Irene da Spilemborgo, a young girl who had distin- 
guished herself as a musician, a poetess, and to whom 
Titian himself had given lessons in painting. She died 
at the age of eighteen. 

Andrea Vesalio, who has been called the father of 
anatomical science—the particular friend of Titian, 
and his instructor in anatomy. He was accused falsely 
of having put a man to death for anatomical purposes, 
and condemned. Philip JI., unwilling to sacrifice so ac- 
complished a man to mere Lae geo? prejudice, commuted 
his punishment to a fcrced pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. He obeyed the sentence ; but on his return, he 
was wrecked on the island of Zante, and died there of 
hunger in 1564. This magnificent portrait, which 
Titian seems to have painted with enthusiasm, is in the 
Pitti Palace at Florence. 


Titian painted several portraits of himself, but none 
which represent him young. In the fine portrait at 
Florence he is about fifty, and in the other known repre- 
sentations he is an old man, with an aquiline nose and 
long flowing beard. Of his daughter Lavinia there 
are many portraits. She was her father’s favourite 
model, being very beautiful in face and form. Ina 
famous picture, now at Berlin, she is represented 
lifting with both hands a dish filled with fruits. 
There are four repetitions of this subject: in one the 
fruits are changed into a casket of jewels; in another 
she becomes the daughter of Herodias, and the dish 
bears the head of John the Baptist. All are striking, 
graceful, full of animation. 

The only exalted personage of his time and country 
whom Titian did not paint was Cosmo I., Grand 
Duke of Florence. In passing through Florence, in 
1548, Titian requested the honour of painting the 
Grand Duke: the offer was declined. It is worthy of 
remark that Titian had painted many years before the 
father of Cosmo, Giovanni de’ Medici, the famous 
captain of the Bande Neri. 





THE FRENCH STAGE. 

{Abridged from ‘Racine, and the French Classical Drama,’ by Madame 
Blaize Bury, in Knight's Weekly Volume.]} 

Arter pointing out the essential difference between 
the drama of England and that of France, the latter 
being founded on conventional ideas of human eleva- 
tion, and the former being a representation of the actual 
flow of events and the rapidly changing phases of 
character, but without contending for the superiority 
of either, only remarking that they offer not points of 
comparison, but contrast, and that both are capable of 
high excellence in their different lines, the authoress 
proceeds :— 

“The English reader will have some difficulty in 
understanding the degree to which French society 
generally interested itself in the state of the stage. 
From the days of Louis XIV. to the period of the first 

reat Revolution it was the fashion to be a connoisseur 
in literary matters; and even in the midst of all Na- 
poleon’s victories the Parisians found time, entre deux 
coups de canon, as they themselves express it, to applaud 
some new version of a passage by Talma or Malle. 
Duchenois. The constant visitors, the habitués of the 
Théatre Francais, were at all times small in number; 
but they gave the tone to the rest, and the opinion of 
the public at large was entirely regulated by that of the 
élite. Ina system of scenic representation, where all 
depends upon the proper accentuation of a syllable, or 
the just appreciation of a word, the actor must inevi- 
tably have gained considerably by this daily, or rather 
nightly, communication with an enlightened and culti- 
vated audience. The spectators in French theatres 
had, up to a very late period, as solid and as technical 
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a knowledge of all the difficulties and intricacies of a 
Ee as the performers themselves; and we should not 

e very much embarrassed to mention more than one 
grand seigneur who could have played Alceste or Britan- 
nicus as well as Lekain or Baron. ‘After the play was 
over,’ says Mdlle. Dumesnil, in her Memoirs, “the 
green-room of the Comédie Frangaise had the appear- 
ance of one of the first salons of Paris, and in it met 
together the most distinguished of all ranks and classes. 
No one came but in full dress. Magnificence, elegance, 
gallantry, wit; the polished manners of the court and 
the intellectual conversation of the celebrated geniuses 
of the day were there united ; al] assembled there that 
could help to form the taste and the judgment of a 
newly arrived actor. The female portion of the com- 
pany, the actresses, felt themselves forced in a measure 
to adopt the manners of high life, and to preserve, 
above all, a strict regard for decorum.’ 

“The applauses of the Bourgeoisie, the attentions of 
the Woblesse, flattered the performers, but did not suf- 
fice to satisfy them entirely. Their legitimate self-love 
required the approbation of a select few, to whom 
public opinion gave the right of deciding in all matters 
of literary taste and dramatic discipline. A remark 
made by the famous Mdlle. Clairon will prove to us 
how highly the suffrages of the acknowledged dilettanti 
were valued. ‘Whenever I had to perform,’ says she, 
‘I sought to discover what connoisseur might be in the 
house, and I played for him; if none were there, I played 
for myself.’ Those upon whom this literary dictator- 
ship was conferred looked upon it in a very serious 
point of view, and considered it alinost as a profession, 
or rather as a public trust. Their approbation was not 
expressed merely by empty and undiscerning praise ; 
nor did it often rise into the unqualified and hyperbolical 
admiration so frequently, as well as undeservedly, 
lavished upon talent of a second-rate class, by the 
would-be judges of our days, who praise other men 
to be praised a little themselves; it was, on the con- 
trary, by ingenious remarks, tempered with well-timed 
criticism, and by a constant and strict attention to the 
minutest details, that they proved to the actor the im- 
- they attached to his calling. Philosophy, 
iterature, philology, history, the fine arts, the study of 
manners and of the human heart—these were the 
sources from which the connoisseurs of those times de- 
rived that superior knowledge which enabled them, by 
frequent and delicate advice, to assist in the composition 
of the most famous parts of the French classical drama. 
By this means the polite portion of the public at large 
was kept constantly in that elevated sphere in which 
usually the most refined intelligences are alone to be 
found; and what in most other countries is to be re- 
garded in the mere light of an elegant amusement, 
became in France a profound study, and a means of 
obtaining really a solid instruction. Admitted con- 
fidential’y into all the secrets of the stage, the grands 
seigneurs of the two last centuries entered as it were 
into a sort of tacit co-operation with the dramatic 
artists, and often shared in the triumph of the actor, 
when some happy Ait, due to their suggestions, won the 
applause of the audience. 

“ It is undeniable, that this constant system of action 
and reaction, this sympathetic relation between the 
actor and the public, tended mainly to establish the 
ideal, as opposed to the merely natural, drama in France. 
Where a whole country was accustomed to look upon 
the court as the supreme arbitrator in all questions of 
art and taste, and where that court was seriously occu- 
pied with literary matters, and regarded the purity and 
integrity of the language as almost equal in conse- 
quence to the eg and amg we of the government, 
it is not a matter of surprise that a system of theatrical 
representation should have become popular, in which 
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the idea entirely predominates over the form; and of 
which the end fad aim is the prevalence of abstract 
beauty over individual truth, and the total sacrifice of 
the accidentally real, to the conventionally subdime, 
effected through the medium of the most irreproach- 
ably elegant and academically purified language. The 
constant effort of both the authors and actors of the 
Grand Siécle was accurately to discover and to revive 
the theatrical declamation of the ancients. Convinced 
that the Greeks chanted their tragic verses, they 
began by affecting a kind of half-musical recitation, 
which performers of great judgment and intelligence 
only, modified, and replaced the well-feigned ac- 
cent of passionate and heartfelt emotion. This was 
the secret that the celebrated Mdlle. Champmeslé had 
learnt from Hacine himself: ‘She takes good care 
not to sing, as the rest do; Says a critic of 1681, ‘ but 
she knows so well how to guide her voice, and gives 
such natural inflexions to her speech, that she appears 
as though that sentiment were in her heart, which in 
fact isonly on her lips.” *# * * # 

“ With the mass of actors in general, however, the 
chanting system grew to a monstrous pitch of exag- 
geration, and after the death of the Champmeslé, the 

; tone of declamation reigned almost exclu- 
sively. The first symptom of a re-action took place 
upon the re-appearatice of Moliére’s pupil, Baron, who, 
ater an absence from the st of twenty-nine years, 
consented, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
to tread once more those boards of which he had so 
long been one of the chief ornaments. He was then 
seventy-two years of , but the excellence of his 
acting made every one forget that the hey-day of his 
youth was past. Let us remark; by the way, that this 
could only be the case in the conventional drama— Titus, 
Achille, Xipharés, Oreste, are more or less types whose 
truth depends mainly ee the intelligent precision 
with which an actor shal] portray the mora] and phi- 
losophical outlines of their character—whereas Romeo, 
or Hamlet, with grey hairs or a tottering gait, would 
appear such an evident anomaly, that the experiment 
could not well be hazarded, But to return to Baron: 
the astonishment of the public more than equalled its 
delight at witnessing the success of an actor, who had 
the courage to speak in answer to those who sang ; who 
was sparing of his own movements in the midst of 
extravagant gesticulation ; who in the place of “ tear- 
ing passion into rags,” studied profoundly every line 
of his parts; marking with endless variety the most 
delicate shades of character, and preserving both calm- 
ness and simplicity, without ever approaching even 
to the borders of coldness; who never ceased in mo- 
ments of the greatest impetuosity to be noble and 
dignified ; and whose greatest art consisted in dis- 
guising from the spectator the fact that every intona- 
tion was prepared and every look the result of study. 

“ The impression produced by Baron upon the ama- 
teurs of the drama in France, and his influence upon 
the school of declamation, were too remarkable for us 
not to have noted them. It is to him and to his dis- 
ciple, Mdlle. Lecousieur, that may principally be 
traced that perfection of French dramatic diction 
which consists in retaining to a certain degree the 

tical rhythm without marking the caesura, or dwell- 
ing on the rhyme, and i preserving to verse the 
harmony and charm of which prose is not susceptible. 
After Baron and Malle. Lecousieur, Mdlle. Dumesnil, 
Mdlle. Clairon, and Lekain personify the brilliant 
tragic school of which France was so justly proud, up 
to the first days of the Revolution. Lekain in par- 
ticular is so intimately associated with certain material 
changes operated in the dramatic system of his country, 
that we cannot take a definitive leave of him here ; 
but being persuaded that the great French tragic poets 
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cannot be fully appreciated in England without a 
thorough comprehension, not only of the creative or 
moral, but also of the positively executive part of the 
conventional drama—let us examine without too much 
impatience a few of these material peculiarities which 
will help to explain some of the delicate beauties of a 
poet, that would otherwise escape our notice. We 
must not forget that at present the dramatic art in 
France, as it has been transformed by the Ecole 
Romantique, can give us no idea whatever of the tragic 
school of former times; and if we wish to have any 
accurate conception of the bygone glories of the 
Théatre Francms, Mdlle. Rachel alone must be looked 
to as the Jast depositary of the traditions so religiously 
observed by the last generation. 

“In the Grand Siécle (and up to the last years of the 
Restoration) the great object was to ennoble and ele- 
vate reality upon the stage, and, without by any means 
neglecting the study of the passions or of character, to 
produce the strongest effects by the beauty and gran- 
deur of the attitudes, and by the justness and power of 
the vocal intonations. By the romantic school all this 
has been, entirely set aside ; and in order to produce a 
greater degree of illusion, and to give greater energy 
to the expression of the passions, modern actors have 
renounced systematically the subtilties, the over-re- 
finements of the ancient classical diction, as well as 
the musical education of the voice, They have sought 
the merely natural in the accent, at the same time 
that the authors themselves have tried to substitute 
everywhere the proper term for the periphrasis of the 
academical poets. How far this can ever succeed ina 
country whose language is of such purely Latin origin 
as the French we will examine hereafter. Let it for 
the present suffice to say, that nothing can be more 
marked than the difference between the ideal or 
classical and the natural or romantic school of theatri- 
cal representation. Each has its merits, which it is 
the province of the intelligent actor to display, and 
each its defects, which mediocrity in both cases would 
render intolerable. The dangers are, on the one 
hand, emphatic pomposity: on the other, mean vul- 
garity. In the ideal drama, as conceived by the 
Greeks, and re-modelled by Corneille and Racine, 
nothing is true but the sentiment—the appearance and 
diction are not meant to be so. In the natural drama, 
on the contrary, the outward appearances presented to 
the spectator must always be true, even should the 
sentiment or the idea be false ; and in this Jatter sys- 
tem the actor too often incurs the blame of exaggera- 
tion, because, if he confined himself to the mere imi- 
tation of nature, he would incur that of coldness and 
insignificance. _We again repeat that the two styles 
are both capable of excellence; but that it is impor- 
tant to separate them totally from each other. We 
must never require from a Siddons or a Garrick the 
effects which could only be preduced by a Lekain or a 
Clairon ; nor quarrel with Racine because we do not 
discover in him the beauties which belong to Shak- 
spere. To establish exclusively either of these two 
rival systems at the expense of the other, would be to 
contract without necessity the circle of our enjoyments. 
bce tay wes A the antagonism of the two schools in 
France (which, far from being a necessary evil, might 
be productive of great good to art and literature) es 
given place to we know not what singular doctrine of 
the possibility of a fusion of the two systems, which 
can end in nothing but the deterioration of both. Let us 
not fall into this error, but proceed to the examination 
of some of the mechanical parts of the classical French 
drama, together with their re-action upon dramatic lite- 
ratute, which will enable us to understand more readily 
the secrets of 4 theatre so different from our own.” 

(To be continued.) ; 








